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the same dislike of seeing what is unpleasant, the
same desire to be surrounded by contented faces, the
same physical good nature which since it expected
nothing was incapable of righteous indignation on
finding nothing. Yet Henry's readiness to forgive,
may more charitably be deduced from what was
perhaps his most excellent quality, his unaffected
humanity. No commander of the time was more
anxious to provide for the comfort of his men, to
mitigate the sufferings of his enemies. No King
was more sincerely anxious to make the life of his
poorer subjects less miserable. Again and again he
warns magistrates not to inflict unduly severe punish-
ments. Twice he flogged the Dauphin with his own
hand, once for cutting off the head of a sparrow, and
again for wishing that some one would kill an atten-
dant who had displeased him. No faults were so
unpardonable in his eyes as cruelty and vindictive-
ness.

Though experience had taught him to expect little
from mankind he was not incapable of recognising
and admiring merit and virtue. He was not, wrote
Du Plessis-Mornay, one of those princes born in the
purple and cradled in a Court, the predestined prey
of sycophants, who can know of men only what they
are told, but on the contrary was as well able as any
in his kingdom to judge of the character and of the
deserts of those about him. He used to say, that
though shamefully betrayed by many he had been
deceived by few.

But we must beware lest in the endeavour to
enumerate and to balance the failings and frailties*